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“It is a duty we owe to God, as the fountain and author of all truth, who is Truth itself, and 
it is a duty also we owe ourselves, if we deal candidly and sincerely with our own souls, to have 
our minds constantly disposed to entertain and receive truth wheresoever we meet with it, or 


under whatever appearance.” Locke. 
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INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 


Ir must be obvious to those who are 
adequately acquainted with the sub- 
ject, that Infidelity does not result 
from any radical deficiency in the evi- 
dences of Christianity itself. The 
proofs by which its divine character 
and authenticity are sustained, are 
numerous and complete; and, when 
they are known, it is difficult to ima- 
gine the absence of conviction, with- 
out referring to some causes over 
which the mere logic of evidence has 
no immediate control. The triumphs 
of infidel principles, which are now 
so frequently witnessed, may there- 
fore be attributed to an ignorance 
of the evidences and character of 
Christianity, or to the influence of 
some unhappy prejudice by which the 
force of that evidence is concealed or 
subdued. 

This is not a mere empty assump- 
tion; for the truth of Revealed Religion 
is not a matter of baseless invention 
or metaphysical discovery. It pro- 
fesses to be established ‘on certain 
alleged facts, and to be adapted to 
ceitain beneficial moral ends. Now 
either the facts which it assumes, and 
the adaptation which it professes, did 
not occur, and do not exist; or the 
facts did occur, and the adaptation 
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does exist. A brief elucidation of 
this statement will enable the candid 
to judge of the relative merits of Re- 
vealed Religion and Infidelity. 

On the primary facts of Chris- 
tianity, modern Infidelity has endea- 
voured to throw doubt, or to subvert 
their reality altogether ‘That the re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ does not pro- 
fess to have existed for ever, is very 
well known; yet its enemies have at- 
tempted to torture this fact into a de- 
monstration that it did not originate 
in the manner Which it affirms. Its 
documents inform us, that it was in- 
troduced about 1800 years ago, after 
its arrival had been foreseen and pre. 
dicted. There are two sources of 
evidence by which these alleged facts 
are attested. We have the most in- 
dubitable prvof ‘that the predictions 
of the first advent existed antecedently 
to the occurrence of that which they 
foretold, and consequently that it was 
not a matter of collusion or acci- 
dent. The Jews were known as a 
people before the introduction of 
Christianity, and also as the deposito- 
ries of certain documents which con- 
tained promises upon which they re- . 
lied, and which, up to the present time, 
they expect to be performed. As far, 
therefore, as the matter of time and 
prophecy is concerned, the assumed 
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facts of the introduction of Chris- 
tianity are demonstrable. The Jews 
and their doeuments are before us; 
and consequently this part of the 
question is more a matter of sense 
than deduction. 

But for the fact of the introduction 
of Christianity at the time, and in the 
manner which it specifies, there is 
collateral testimony. Profane history 
never alludes to the existence of 
Christianity befere the period which 
it mentions, but at that period the in- 
troduction to which we allude is re- 
corded by classic historians. Hence, 
we have two irrefragable authorities, 
that the primary fact which Chris- 
tianity asserts, as to its introduction, 
is absolutely and incontrovertibly true. 
Tt had some definite origin, some 
marked period of original promulga- 
tion, and was not an indistinct multi- 
farious delusion or cheat successively 
excogitated by designing brains. Its 
numbers, traced back, will gradually 
lead us, by successive declension, toits 
original Founder,—to the cause which 
has produced the most singular and 
stupendous effects. It does not fall 
within the design of the present article 
to go into detail, respecting the facts 
to which we have adverted : these will 
remain for subsequent developement. 
We therefore proceed to the second 
profession of Christianity which we 
have noticed. 

It professes an adaptation to a cer- 
tain end. The object which it pro- 
poses to effect is one which, in hn- 
man estimation, would surely justify 
the application of any means, and 
neutralize any improbability which 
they might seem to imply. All its 
propositions, all its efforts, all its pro- 
mises, all its denunciations, have hu- 
man happiness for their end. It not 
only proposes the highest happiness 
of which human beings are suscep- 
tible, but declares that man is gifted 
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with an incorruptible part which shall 
live for ever, and consequently that 
his faculty of happiness is designed | 
for eternal existence and fructification | 
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Its constant enunciations are, Life and 
Immortality. It does not restrict, 
but extends and perpetuates human 
enjoyment; it reveals what none 
could have ascertained, and converts 
rational conjecture into absolute cer- 
tainty. These are its objects: and its 
means are consonant with their gran- 
deur and importance, they are aa ele- 
vation of the moral character of man, 
through motives and inducements 
which otherwise could not exist or 
operate. It excites man to exalt- 
ation and holiness by hope, by thank- 
fulness, by reverential fear, and sym- 
pathy, and thus while happiness is its 
end, virtue, radical and sincere, is the 
base upon which that happiness is 
proposed to be erected. 

But what have we yet enumerated 
which can excite the hostility of any 
rational man, or disgust any genuine 
philosopher? Can they, who would 
falsify and distort the facts to which 
we have referred, and destroy the in- 
fluence which such a system would 
diffuse,—can they come within the 
boundaries of reason and benevo- 
lence? We have purposely refrained 
from stating any argument or fact 
which is not obvious to every person 
at allacquainted with the subject; but 
have we not adduced sufficient to de- 
monstrate that Infidelity, by denounc- 
ing Revealed Religion as a piece of 
barefaced trickery, falsehood, and 
delusion, from ‘one end te the other 
attests its ownwant of rativnality and 
candour? 

Yet if the subject be examined 
a little further, its inclusions will 
be found of the most comprehen- 
sive character. By the testimony of 
Revealed Religion, man is not isolated 
to a mere point of time, destined to 
endure the turbulence of a short and 
agitated existence, and then sink into 
utter extinction. Travellers have 
mourned over the ruins of stately 
cities, and historians have lamented 
the decay of great empires ; but which 
of these seems half so dismal as the 
destruction of a being who has once 
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enjoyed intellectual consciousness? 
Man, with bis faculties of enjoyment 
and dignity, and usefulness, is consign- 
ed, by Infidelity, after a brief span of 
existence, to utter oblivion; orifsome 
indefinite possibility of after life be 
admitted or supposed, it torments by 
its uncertainty and vagueness, and be- 
comes a dreadful conjecture which can- 
not be rationally believed or abso- 
lutely rejected: and after the dis- 
tractions of doubt, man finds that he 
isariddle to himself,—a mass of mys- 
teries,—a meteor of delusion. 

It may surely, then, with truth be 
affirmed, that Christianity, with all its 
alleged and hypothetical difficulties, 
is more consonant with reason, more 
comprehensive and satisfactory in its 
propositions, more assuasive and exhi- 
larating in its conclusions, than that 
Infidelity which, while attempting to 
dissolve mystery and error, is preci- 
pitated into a guliph of self-created 
absurdity. If philosophy be consult- 
ed, and her unbiased decisions be 
received and obeyed, the cause of 
revealed religion must at once triumph. 
The character and condition of man 
are incapable of satisfactory solution 
when the truths of Christianity are 
exluded ; but when they are perceiv- 
ed and admitted, his state and nature 
become reconciled with some fixed 
principles, and he is seen in his pro- 
per relative connexions. 

Christianity thus professes an ori- 
gin distinct from other systems, a 
purpose more comprehensive and en- 
during, and a tendency more search- 
ing and exalted: and until the converse 
of this be demonstrated, and the irre- 
fragable facts of Christianity, whe- 
ther historical, moral, or intrinsic, be 
divested of their distinctive identity, 
and be proved to belong with equal 
propriety to any other system, or any 
human invention, the rejection of its 
claims will ever involve the most ano- 


malous delusion, will be an inference | 


against evidence and the plainest 
deduction. The question, then, is 





religion at all. Infidelity offers no 
substitute for what it would destroy. 
Either Christianity with its direct and 
undeniable evidences must be received, 
or that negative no-religion scheme 
which admits not of proof, must be 
adopted, and the former be excluded. 
Which is most accordant with reason, 
we at present leave the candid reader 
to infer. 

We will conclude by observing, 
that Infidelity could never have ob- 
tained its present power had a proper 
system of theological instruction been 
generally adopted. Religious truthis 
too often suffered to glide into the ju- 
venile mind as an unmarked matter 
of course; its evidences are not ex- 
plained and attested; and subsequent 
reflection frequently regards the whole 
fabric of such crude truth as a mass 
of mere assumption. When Infidelity 
presents its specious logic to such an 
uninstructed and unfortified mind, it 
is not difficult to anticipate the result. 
Assent does not always imply under- 
standing; and the superstructure raised 
on such a fabric will always be in 
danger of subversion and ruin. To 
be the humble means, therefore, of de- 
monstrating the truth of Christianity, 
and the determined opponents of Infi- 
delity, as a system or dogma at once 
false, unphilosophical, and injurious, 
and to urge the practical influence of 
that religion by which the immortal 
happiness of man is proposed and ad- 
vanced, is the object to which our 
publication aspires. Let not those 
against whose opinions it is directed, 
imagine that we are illiberal by ex- 
posing the danger and absuraity of 
the wild scheme which they advocate. 
We will from time to time demon- 
strate their error, and its consequent 


| peril. To Christians we trust that 


our exertions may not prove un- 
acceptable or useless. Our efforts 
will constantly aim to confirm and 
illustrate that truth of which all 
ought to be assured; to afford that 
rational amusement which all ought 


clearly between Christianity and no|to seek and enjoy; and to stimulate 
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those impulses in which man feels him- 
self truly dignified and happy. 





Sxetcu or THE Hinnoo Putioso- 
puer, Rayan Ram-Monvun-Roy. 


To those who contemplate the world 
as under the guidance of a Supreme 
and Intelligent Being, every occur- 
rence assumes its just degree of im 
portance and interest. To them, 
events which otherwise would appear 
detached and insignificant are con- 
nected as the several parts or grada- 
tions in the course of Providence, 
which they can hence perceive to 
be constantly operating for the be- 
nefit and advancement of man. These 
remarks have originated from the 
above distinguished and extraordinary 
person’s visit to England; and as in 
his history the power of the eviden- 
ces of Revealed Religion has been emi- 
nently illustrated, we shall present 
our readers with a condensed narra- 
tive of his life, for the facts of which 
we are indebted to a work not more 
distinguished by talent than integrity.* 

The illustrious person to whom our 
sketch refers was born at Burdwan, 
in the year 1780. He is descended 
from a line of ancestors who succes- 
sively preserved their dignity as Ra- 
jahs in the Court of the Moguls, Ma- 
homedan sovereigns of India, and were 
indeed so distinguished as to be ap- 
pointed tothe first offices in the state. 





of the religious belief of his country- 
men, naturally excited the apprehen- 
sion of his more orthodox friends ; 
but this did not repress his energy in 
the pursuit of truth or of data upon 
which his previous accumulation 
might be illustrated or secured. He 
proceeded to Patna, devoted himself 
to the study of mathematics, and to 
the Arabic and Persian languages. 
He then departed for Calcutta for the 
purpose of obtaining a knowledge of 
the Sanscrit, and of studying the Hin- 
doo Scriptures. His progress was 
immense and rapid, and when he issu- 
ed his work “ Against the Idolatry of 
Nations,” his countrymen encounter- 
ed a man of the most profound erudi- 
tion and powerful genius. 

His father died in 1804, and as he 
became possessed of considerable 
wealth in consequence, he devoted 
his increased means and leisure to 
the study of the Greek and Roman 
Classics. But his mental avidity was 
not appeased by an adequate know- 
ledge of these languages, Hebrew 
became the object of his pursuit, and 
of this he soon acquired a very re 
spectable stock. Of English he gained 
a very extensive knowledge; but that 
knowledge was very speedily directed 
to usefulness. He framed an English 
Grammar, for the use of Hindoo 
learners, and such is its clearness and 
excellence of arrangement, that it is 
no inconsiderable guide to an English- 
man who would acquire the Hindoo 


Educated in the strictest theological | language. With political science and 


tenets of his fathers, and, from birth, | the history of nations, he has a most 


appointed to administer those tenets 
to other minds, it is extraordinary 
that, as a mere youth, his mind was 
unsatisfied with the dogmas and forms 
80 reverenced by other of his coun- 
trymen. His active comprehension of 
facts and probability, soon corroded 
away the fetters by which the minds 
of eastern people are commonly held 





by their hereditary creeds. His scepti- | 


cism, however, as to the authenticity 


intimate acquaintance, and the Editors 
of the magazine which we have pre- 
viously mentioned, describe him, from 
personal knowledge, as descanting 
on the events of European record, 
and especially those of England, with 
extraordinary acuteness and compre- 
hension. 

But the energies of his mind and 
his acquirements of knowledge, were 
rendered preeminent in a controversy 


| into which he entered with the learned 
Alexander's East India Magazine. | Dr. Middleton, the first bishop of 
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Caleutta. The subject embraced 
Trinitarianism and Unitarianism, the 
latter of which he maintained and de- 
fended. The evidences of Christian- 
ity had thus been sufticiently power- 
ful to convince him of the truth of 
Revelation, though he adopted inter- 
pretations of some of its particular 
doctrines which are by some deemed 
to be fallacious. But the circum- 
stance by which he will ever be asso- 
ciated with the cause of philanthropy 
was the success which attended his 
efforts to abolish the immolation of 
widows. For a period of eighteen 
years were his exertions directed to 
this grand object,—to the destruction 
vf one of the most pertinacious su- 
perstitions and dreadful rites that 
ever disgraced human records. This 
important event was produced by his 
powerful pen, and a printing press 
which he established in his own 
house. With these weapons did he 
combat and vanquish the prejudices 
of his countrymen, and thus achieved 
what atimid government dare scarcely 
anticipate. 

This achievement was unquestion- 
ably great, when the force of su- 
perstition, and the mental restraints 
which it imposes on free thought and 
discussion, are adequately estimated. 
But he did not destroy one doctrine 
without giving a more pure and 
elevated substitute. He extinguish- 
ed error that he might introduce 
truth. He has established, on Chris- 
tian principles, a denomination call- 
ed Theophilanthropists, and: likewise 
a great number of schools for the 
instruction of children, The works 
which he has written are very nu- 
merous, amongst the chief of which 
may be mentioned those on MMono- 
theism, against Polytheism, on the 
Unity and Sole Omnipotence of the 
Supreme Being, the Precepts of Jesus 
the Precepts af Happiness, and on 
the Hindoo Law of Inheritance. We 
have already described sufficient of 
this great man, to render him an ob- 
‘ect of universal respect. Had he 
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done much less than he has already 
accomplished, he would have been 
well deserving of human gratitude. 
To excite inquiry among such a people 
as the Hindoos, to give the first im- 
pulse to the national mind of his 
countrymen, and thus secure the ul- 
timate advancement of those who have 
long been oppressed by European 
domination, must indeed excite the 
most cheering prospects of their fu- 
ture civilization 

The immediate cause of Ram-Mo- 
hun-Roy’s visit to England was of a 
political nature. A treaty made by 
the British with the Emperor of 
Delhi, in 1805, has been shamefully 
infracted by European baseness ; and 
for the redress of this grievance the 
illustrious subject of our memoir has 
crossed the waste of waters to Eng- 
land. This indeed is a great under- 
taking for a man so important and 
useful in his own country, and who 
has passed the meridian of human life. 
But his object is to benefit his country- 
men by the knowledge which travel, 
observation, and comparison are so 
eminently calculated to supply. 

In this place it might be irrelevant to 
make any remarks as to the political 
effect which this great man is likely 
to produce on the political connexion 
of the countries. However, the cause 
of human amelioration, of whatever 
nature, will always have our best 
wishes, assured as we feel, that every 
improvement in the universal mind of 
man will act as a preparative for the 
reception of religious truth. In 
civilization Ram-Mohun-Roy is cer- 
tain to advance his countrymen. 
The whole vast possessions of his 
mind will be rendered available and 
attractive to the Hindoos; and it is 
obvious that he is possessed of faci- 
lities for their instruction and ad- 
vancement, which, however ardent in 
his determination, a foreigner could 
never possess. His visit to Europe 
will be the means of familiarizing the 
minds of his countrymen with Eu- 
ropean character, and our superior 
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knowledge in the arts of life, and the 

truth of religion, will hence acquire a | 
power of example inthe remote clime 
of India, which we may hope will not 
be without its beneficial effects. Thus 
may we hope to see the light of Re- 
velation extend over one mighty re- 
gion, and thence anticipate the period 
*‘when the knowledge of the Lord 
shall cover the earth as the waters 
cover the sea.” 

In person, the subject of our nar- 
rative is described as above the middle 
height, with a robust and manly 
figure, his features expressive of 
those extraordinary powers by which 
his mind is distinguished. His man- 
ners exhibit much of dignity and 
sweetness. His strength in argument 
is described as very extraordinary, and 
his skill as a disputant very conspi- 
cuous and keen. In his habits he is 
temperate, and unaddicted to the habit 
of smoking or opium eating, so pre- 
valent among his countrymen. 

Before returning to his native land, 
he intends to visit the continents of 
Europe and America ; and, when ar- 
rived at home, he proposes to publish 
the resnlt of his observation, for the 
benefit and instruction of his country- 
men. 

Such are the character and objects 
of this great Hindoo philosopher, 
whose previous life and present visit 
cannot be contemplated without ad- 
miration. Of the results of his ex- 
ertions, we have only space to declare, 
that civilization is the point to which 
they necessarily tend, and we trust 
they will be as extensive and bene- 
ficial as imagination might anticipate. 


Tae Existence or A SuPREME 
BEING. 


Tuere is such a thing as experience, 
or the knowledge of certain results 
proceeding from certain causes. Man 
is thence constrained to acknowledge, 
that every event or etfect issues from 
a pre-existent and efficient cause, and 





that nothing can come to pass without 
an adequate producing power. The 
rain would not ascend, unless it had 
been previously attracted above as 
vapour, and the stones of an edifice 
have never yet been hewn and com- 
pacted of their own accord. Every 
object or operation, indeed, naturally 
leads the mind to contemplate caus- 
ation in some shape or other. The 
stately palace suggests the idea of 
antecedent architectural power, the 
germination of a seed involves some 
originating process, and sound im- 
plies some previous power which put 
the air in modulated motion. 

Now it is just in proportion as the 
mind has remarked these obvious 
truths, that the belief in the Great 
Universal Cause of being is easy or 
difficult, if difficulty can at all be at- 
tached to such a belief. It is indeed 
certain, that the inferences of nature 
and experience must be resisted, be- 
fore a converse deduction can be 
made. Every thing bespeaks the ex- 
istence of a cause; and were not 
efforts frequently made to subvert 
this primary truth, its reception and 
power in the human mind might be 
left to the certainty of intuitive per- 
ception. But there is a class of 
men, who, professing the most vehe- 
ment regard for common sense and 
nature, very modestly require that hu- 
man deduction should exclude the 
doctrine of causes and the facts which 
it includes, and thus argue against 
sense and experience. When such a 
delusion has conquered the mind, and 
the existence of a Supreme Being is 
erased from belief, it necessarily fol- 
lows, that a revelation from him is 
utterly impossible. Therefore the 
great wisdom of Infidelity is evinced 
in its primary attack on the doctrine 
of causes ; for if it can but succeed in 
overpowering those convictions which 
nature and reason would constantly 
excite, the victory is certain and com- 
plete, the man is regenerated, and 
thence becomes a proper companion 
for the philosophers of atheism. But 
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we will endeavour to give a more en- 
larged illustration of the character of 
the proposition thus advanced. 

Perhaps Infidels will allow us to 
assume that mankind are propagated 
by parents, who are generally sup- 
posed to exist previously to their 
offspring, and that there is a progres- 
sive multiplication of human beings 
The increase of men obviously im- 
plies the existence of a period when 
their numbers were less than at pre- 
sent; for that which is enlarged or 
multiplied must have once been smaller 
or numerically less. We are thus 
gradually led back through a succes- 
sion of periods and declension of num- 
bers, till we must arrive at the point 
of time when man must either have 
created himself, or been created by 
some Being of prior existence and 
superior power. The first of these 
suppositions involves ditliculties and 
contradictions, a few of which it may 
not be here amiss to notice. 

If man created himself, there must 
have been a period when he did not 
exist,—when thought, consciousness, 
and volition had no being, and the 
very elements of his nature were 
merged in nonentity. Where there- 
fore could the plastic impulse, the de- 
termination to create himself, ori- 
ginate? Did that which was not,— 
which had no existence, suddenly de- 
termine on substantial form, and 
mental consciousness? Did nonen- 
tity thus reason about the propriety 
of converting itself into substance, 
and, having a wish for definite and 
sensible existence, spring up with 
the shape and attributes of man? 
Did other portions of this supposed 
nonentity exercise a different choice, 
and a worse taste, and thence assume 
the shape of geese, monkeys or 
moles, birds, fishes or insects? Any 
man who retains common sense, un- 
impaired by the wisdom of atheism, 
revolts at such a supposition; yet 
this delusion, this disgraceful and re- 
volting hypothesis, must arrogate the 
name of truth and rationality, and be 










































adopted as such by deluded reason, 
before atheism can be matured into 
conviction and be radically believed. 

But to avoid the inconvenience 
which this rational hypothesis involves, 
and to reconcile the mind tothe idea of 
vacuum producing substance, and at- 
taching itself to form, a certain neces- 
sity is brought forward, and described 
as the great operation in the creation 
of all we are and ali we behold. But 
necessity supposes a pre-determined 
and eternal incapability of change, for 
that which arose from such an invari- 
ble cause, would cease to be neces- 
sity, if its mode of operation were mu- 
table and underwentchange. If, there- 
fore, necessity once created man 
without any reference to human pa- 
rents, and thus declared his propaga- 
tion independent of their intervention, 
how comes it that man is not at present 
created by a similar mode? Why do 
we not behold the insensate particles 
of matter simultaneously rush together 
and compact themselves at once into 
an incipient infant or a mature man? 
Or what shall we think of that fluctu- 
ating necessity which is subject to 
such entire mutations as to lose its 
identity by an endless variety of change 
in its modes or laws. Physical neces- 
sity as the producing cause of man, is 
rendered incomprehensible by every 
attempt at explanation, and he who 
would believe it, had need to suppli- 
cate for an increase of the most vora- 
cious credulity. 

If the subject of the creation of man 
be rationally viewed, the mind must 
revert to an eternal self-subsisting 
and intelligent Cause, whose power 
and wisdom are universally manifested. 
How can the converse opinion be abid- 
ing and satisfactory, clogged as it is 
with difficulties which no unsophistica- 
ted argument can remove. To what- 
ever object human enquiry becomes 
directed, eflicient causes are constantly 
obvious. In nature every effect and 
all phenomena have their origin in 
some fixed and determined law. They 
do not occur by chance, or proceed 
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without direction, but evidently result | privilege and felicity of a sentient 
from principles which they cannot) being, is one of those truths which 
violate or defy. With man it is the | human corruption or infirmity has re- 


same. He is not chance-created, nor | 
generated without the intervention of | 
prior parental power; and by tracing | 
the collective progress of human be- | 
ings, we must, as before observed, | 
arrive at that period, however remote 
and obscure, when the original pro- 
genitors of the human race received 
their existence from a superior power. 

Thus, even these cursory and imper- 
fect observations may lead to the per- 
ception, that the existence of an Al- 
mighty Being is consonant with reason 
and an experimental knowledge of the 
Jaws of nature. To an eternal first 
Cause, intelligent and supreme, the 
mind must-revert, as demonstrated by 
the universal belief in such a Being. 
Mankind, barbarous or civilized, dis- 
persed over immense continents, or 
separated by the ocean, and distinct as 
to their respective periods of existence, 
have, by common consent, acquiesced 
in such a belief. Their confused or 
distorted apprehension of the subject 
is noevidenceagainst the compatibility 
of their belief with human reason. 
They have been universally impressed 
with similar convictions, and almost 
instinctively admitted the doctrine of 
a first cause, or the existence of a 
Supreme Being. 

We shall subsequently resume this 
subject more in detail, and exhibit a 
mass of evidence sufficient to demon- 
strate the existence of a God to any 
one who is not impervious to convic- 
tion. 





Tue CHaracter oF ReExiGion. 





“ Live while you live, the Epicure would say, 

And seize the pleasures of the present day. 

Live while you live, the sacred preacher cries, 

And give to God each moment as it flies. 

Lord, in my views let both united be,— 

I live to pleasure when I live to thee!” 
DoppainGe, 





Tuat to obey Him whose commands 
are wisdom and whose nature is be- 
nevolence, must constitute the highest 





sisted or obscured. The vicious and 
indifferent have regarded religion as 
filled with restraints which no man 
could endure and be happy, and Infi- 


'delity has declared that its require- 


ments are utterly incompatible with 
the constitution of man. 

To misinterpret that which offends 
by its superiority and excellence, is 
the general practice of mankind; and 
as Christianity has nothing to pro- 
pose but radical happiness conse- 
quent on the subjugation of inward 
evil and the development of intrinsic 
virtue, it has not that species of su- 
perficial blandishment which attracts 
the devotee of merely present or sen- 
sual enjoyment. Its estimates of hu- 
man nature and happiness are more 
extensive and deep than those which 
its opposers adopt, though they at 
length, after a long experience of tur- 
bid delight and worldly amusement, 
perceive the truth which it would at 
first have disclosed—that the highest 
gratification which this world can 
afford, detached from virtue and eter- 
nal prospects, is a barren delusion 
which time detects and dispels. The 
approach of age constantly threatens 
and ultimately destroys the pleasures 
of youth, misfortune or disease im- 
pedes the career of enjoyment ; or if 
life glide on with prosperity, the 
mind, obscured by Infidelity or un- 
blessed with Religion, must view the 
past as a mere illusion, whose de- 
lights could not be retained and can- 
not be repeated. 

But had Revelation assumed that 
character, the absence of which is 
thus supposed to render it incredible 
or useless, what benefit could its pro- 
mulgation have effected? Had it gra- 
tified the appetites, and flattered hu- 
man vanity, what amelioration could 
its doctrines have produced? The 
spiritual state of man must have de- 
generated into confirmed and incur- 
able corruption. To have sanctioned 
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the impure propensities to which hu- 
nan nature was already inclined ; tu 
have given a tacit or declared li- 
cence to the moral abominations in 
which men were already immersed ; 
or to have dealt in that general nega- 
tive instruction which would neither 
stimulate the good nor reclaim the 
abandoned, would indeed have ren- 
dered Christianity incredible as the 
work of a Being possessed of moral 
attributes. It would have destroyed, 
instead of redeemed, and sacrificed 
human happiness to human depravity. 

But, on the converse, it declares the 
deep and general corruption of hu- 
manity ; it denounces and expels evils, 
the existence of which might other- 
wise have not been detected, and 
urges the necessity of an internal 
and spiritual repentance, a sincere 
moral renovation, and a new birth, as 
the only means of salvation and hap- 
piness. Thus, its aims are, not to 
continue mankind in degradation, but 
to elevate them to a superiority of 
character which unassisted nature 
could never attain. That it has pro- 
duced this effect, no candid person can 
deny ; for those countries in which 
religion commands the greatest in- 
fluence, are those in which civilization 
and happiness have obtained the high- 
est relative elevation. 

Of individual happiness, Religion 
promises and bestows the greatest 
share, even in this world, where its ope- 
rations are impeded by a multitude of 
influences, and where it is not poasi- 
ble or designed that they should be 
extended to their utmost consumma- 
tion. Yet, here, it does not prohibit, 
but only regulates, every natural enjoy- 
ment, always, however, giving the just 
preponderance to virtue and purity. 
To cleanse and subordinate the various 
faculties of man, and thus approxi- 
mate his character to the angelic na- 
ture, is the grand end upon which it 
constantly insists. But can it be ima- 
gined that enjoyment is abridged by 
having its objects purified from gross- 
ness—that the human mind by ren- 


prop 2 the senses subservient to rea- 
son, is rendered gloomy and wretched, 
| and is deprived of that perfection of 
| existence which it would otherwise 
enjoy? Let the victim of sensuality 
and intemperance declare, whether he 
ever found solid and abiding delight 
in the exercise of depraved appetite ; 
let the avaricious and arrogant confess 
the morbid and unsatisfying character 
of those pursuits which mock them 
with the most reproachful vanity ; 
let, in short, the worldling of every 
description only pronounce the sen- 
sations of his own heart, and the un- 
satisfying shallowness of every thing 
disconnected with the eternal views 
of religion, must be constantly re- 
vealed. 

Religion proposes the orderly en- 
joyment of all that nature can afford 
in connection with the regulating mo- 
tives of piety, reason, and morality. 
She would not extinguish one amiable 
sensibility,—- suppress one innocent 
sinile of serene cheerfulness,—sacri- 
fice one tender affection, or check one 
impulse by which good might be che- 
rished or enjoyed. She would sanc- 
tify every human power, and reform 
or vanquish every principle by which 
the real happiness of man, as a spiri- 
tual, rational, and accountable agent, 
might be endangered or destroyed. 
But while instilling every thing by 
which sentient beings can be exalted, 
she extends the prospects of felicity 
beyond the grave, and gives perma- 
nance to that which would otherwise 
be fleeting. 

What then is the proper estimate 
of the character of religion. It has 
indeed been invested with ascetic 
gloom and repulsive severity, and been 
exhibited by the fanatical as a system 
of onerous penance and mortification. 
But its real must be separated from 
its spurious character, and the distine- 
tion between Christianity itself and its 
human reflection or practice be always 
remembered. “If the truth makes 
ye free, then are ye free indeed.” 
And the freedom here contemplated 
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is of the most exalted and blessed 
character. It implies an emancipa- 
tion from the slavery of habit, pas- 
sion, and appetite, and that control 
over the workings of the mind by 
which tranquillity is secured, and 
every thing perceived and enjoyed ac- 
cording to its intrinsic worth and re- 
lative value. It generates the most 
comprehensive views, and instils that 
serenity or peace which passeth all 
understanding. But while it would 
thus diffuse happiness over every re- 
gion of the heart, it enlivens that hap- 
piness by the assurance that its exis- 
tence and expansion shall be eternal. 
Most truly may it be asserted, that 
those who mistake the character of 
religion, mistake the nature of hap- 
piness. Ic is the only real “ guide, 
philosopher, and friend,” in the pur- 
suit and attainment of enduring feli- 
city. It inspires hope, mitigates 
affliction, and affords that comfort 
which the world can neither give nor 
permanently take away. 

Let no one, therefore, be deluded 
into a belief that Religion is gloomy 
and austere. If such an appearance 
is generated, it is by the morbid state 
ofthe mind which contemplates or de- 
duces its nature, while the reverse of 
every thing thatis dismal and repul- 
sive will be displayed to those who 


earnestly desire the amelioration of | 


their own hearts, submit their under- 
standings to the evidences of truth, 
and thus rise in true rationality and 
happiness. He whocreated man for 
happiness best knows how that end 
can be secured; and a life according 
to his will must therefore be produc- 


tive of the highest felicity which this’ 


world can afford. 





Tue First Principve or REviGrion. 


Tue following interesting anecdote 
is recorded of Dr. Beattie, of whom 
Dr. Johnson said, that Gray “ found 
him a poet, a philosopher, and a 
great man.” It relates to his expe- 
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|riment of imparting the first princi- 
ples of religion to his infant son. 

‘I was desirous to make a trial how 
far his own reason could go in tracing 
out the great and first principle of all 
religion, the being of God. The fol- 
lowing fact is mentioned, not as a 
proof of superior sagacity in him, (for 
I have no doubt that most children 
would, in like circumstances, think 
as he did,) but merely as a moral or 
logical experiment. He had reached 
his fifth year, knew the alphabet, and 
could read a little; but had received 
no particular information with respect 
to the Author of his being: because 
I thought he could not yet under- 
stand such information; and because 
I had learned, from my own expe- 
rience, that to be made to repeat 
words not understood, is extremely 
detrimental to the faculties of a young 
mind. Ina corner of a little garden, 
without informing any person of the 
circumstance, J wrote in the mould, 
with my finger, the three initial letters 
of his name; and sowing garden- 
cresses in the furrows, covered up the 
seed, and smoothed the ground. Ten 
days after, he came running to me, 
and with astonishment in his coun- 
tenance, told me, that his name was 
growing in the garden. I smiled at 
the report, and seemed inclined to 
disregard it; but he insisted on my 
going to see what had happened. 
‘Yes,’ said I carelessly, on coming to 
the place, ‘I see it is so; but there 
is nothing in this worth notice; it is 
mere chance:’ and I wen} away. He 
followed me, and, taking hold of my 
coat said, with some earnestness, ‘It 
could not be mere chance; for that 
somebody must have contrived mat- 
ters so as to produce it.’—I do not 
pretend to give his words, or my own, 
for I have forgotten both ; but I give 
the substance of what passed between 
us, in sach language as we both un- 
derstood.—‘ So you think,’ I said,‘ that 
what appears so regular as the letters 
of your name, cannot be by chance?’ 
!* Yes,’ said he, with firmness, ‘I think 
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so.” ‘Look at yourself, I replied, 
“and consider your hands and fingers, 
your legs and feet, and other limbs; 
are they not regular in their appear- 
ance, and useful to you?’ He said, 
they were. ‘Came you then hither,’ 
said J, ‘by chance?? ‘No,’ he an- 
swered, ‘ that cannot be; something 
must have made me.’ ‘ And who is 
that something?? I asked. He said 
he did not know. I had now gained 
the point { aimed at: and saw, that 
his reason taught him (though he 
could not so express it) that what be- 
gins to be must have a cause, and 
that what is formed with regularity 
must have an intelligent cause. I 
therefore told him the name of the 
Great Being who made him and all 
the world; concerning whose adorable 
nature I gave him such information 
as J thought he could, in some mea- 
sure, comprehend. The lesson affect- 
ed him greatly, and he never forgot 
either it, or the circumstance that in- 
troduced it.” 





THE PULPIT OBSERVER. 


Tue Rev. C. Benson. 
Ar the Temple Church, on Sunday 
morning last, the above Rev. Gentle- 
man delivered a very able and in- 
genious Lecture on the Trinity, as 
held by the Church of England, from 
Deut. xxix. 29. His sermon was in- 
troduced by some very apposite re- 
marks on the style in which the sa- 
cred volume is written, as possessing 
constant interest, and being adapted, 
from its subject and manner, to at- 
tract the superficial and profound, 
and the untaught as well as the learn- 
ed. With much elegance, he drew 
the analogy subsisting between the 
Word of God and the works of na- 
ture. All that was practically requi- 
site to be known of physical objects 
was easily attained; but in the most 
simple object of nature included 
what we could not penetrate or un- 
derstand. The lily of the field was 


simple in its external appearance ; 
yet if we investigated its process of 
germination and production, their pre- 
cise mode eluded our knowledge and 
was incomprehensible. So it was with 
Revealed Religion. Its practical 
doctrines and requirements were sim- 
ple and obvious; but, like nature, it 
involved mysteries which we could 
not comprehend, and the existence 
of which in both cases might, in the 
absence of other considerations, sim- 
ply be attributed to the will of God, 
without in the least affecting his good- 
ness or mercy. He applied our igno- 
rance of the modes of nature to the 
subject of the Trinity,and endeavoured 
to shew that the mere incomprelien- 
sibility of its nature was no argument 
against its truth and reality. He drew 
the distinction between conception and 
understanding, and, as in the case of 
eternity or infinite duration, evinced 
that we may conceive in imagination 
what-we cannot understand in thought. 
This formed the groundwork of the 
illustration of his subject, which was 
handled throughout in a most mas- 
terly manner, and listened to with 
that attention which is due to 
such an important subject, and toa 
man who brings sound learning, ta- 
lent, and unaffected eloquence to all 
that he undertakes to explain. Every 
one must regret that Mr. Benson’s 
health does not permit him to preach 
more frequently. 


Tue Rey. T. Dare. 
Tuis was a Lecture from | John v. 
9, delivered on Sunday Evening at St. 
Sepulchre’s. An attempt was made to 
explain and demonstrate the essential 
Trinity, and the essential unity of the 
Godhead. These truths the lecturer 
deduced first from the plurality 
of persons mentioned in Genesis, 
in reference to the creation; and 
from passages of similar import 
in other parts of the Old Testament ; 
secondly, it was endeavoured to be 
evinced that the apostles taught and 
believed the doctrine of the personal 
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Trinity ; and, finally, that without as- 
suming the personal ‘Trinity as the true 
doctrine of the Scriptures, many pas. 
sages were wholly inexplicable and 
obscure. These several portions were 
connected with many references to 
the Bible. The Rev. Gentleman in- 
dulged himself in some very inappro- 
priate strictures against the Unita- 
rians, whose belief and opinions he 
censured in a manner not consonant 
with the dignity of the pulpit. We 
have no sympathy with the peculiar 
tenets of the Unitarians, but the 
sabbath preaching of the church, 
can surely be better employed than 
in tirades against a denomination 
of Christians, who, if wrong, ought 
to be pitied, and not insulted. The 
style of this lecture both in composi- 
tion and delivery, was more calculated 
for the wrangling hail of a college, 
than for the instruction of a mixed 
Christian congregation. We hope to 
be able to speak favourably of this 
Rev. gentleman next time we hear him. 





REVIEW. 





The Religion of Socrates. Dedicated 
to Sceptics and Sceptic Makers. 
B. FetLows, Ludgate Hill. 

Tis is a book to be admired and 

recommended, That a man such as 

Socrates, should have thrown out 

conjectures which, in many respects, 

were subsequently confirmed by Chris- 
tianity, is a proof that the truth of 
revealed religion is consonant with 


the deductions of unassisted reason | 
|doctrine would produce, and the 


when earnestly employed in those 





speculations which revelation carries 


beyond the range of doubt or infer- 


ence. Every person, almost, has | 


read the conversation of Socrates on | 


the Immortality of the Soul, and most 
are aware that he endeavoured to 
make divine obligation the controlling 
power of human action, or in other 
words, that a knowledge of the will 
of the Deity should induce a conduct 
compatible with that enlarged sense 
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of duty, which such a knowledge 
would generate and enforce. The 
work before us presents an ample illus- 
tration of the doctrine of Socrates on 
this subject, and extends its princi- 
ples from their influence on individuals 
to their operations on kingdoms and 
communities. The cause of Chris- 
tianity may derive advantages from this 
little volume, because it induces a 
sense of the probable truth of re- 
vealed religion, drawn from the con- 
clusions which a great philosopher of 
antiquity deduced. 

But while its object is to weaken the 
power of infidelity, it likewise at- 
tempts to demonstrate, from the wis- 
dom of Socrates in striving to remeve 
from the religion of his times, every 
thing by which it might be rendered 
corrupt aad repulsive, that those who 
continue peculiar forms of antiquity 
which the growing intelligence of the 
age perceives to be useless, throw im- 
pediments in the way of Christianity ; 
and by arraving it in false hues of 
their own invention, or letting it be 
surveyed only from the point of view 
which they decide to be most com- 
manding and just, drive many away 
from reverence and belief. The au- 
thor evidently assumes that human 
infirmity has attached errors to reli- 
gion which ought to be removed; 
and that in this respect he is correct, 
few, we imagine, would be inclined or 
able to deny. But the earnestness 
with which the author recommends 
the necessity of instructing the young, 
especially, in the doctrine of Divine 
Obligation, the effects which that 


causes by which it is restrained, con- 
vince the reader that he has all the 
sincerity of good intention, while his 
arguments bespeak a mind too re- 
spectable to have its decisions treated 
with indifference or derision. Let 
the “ Sceptics and Sceptic makers,” 
read this book; the former will find 
reasons for altering their opinions, and 
the latter feel the author’s persuasions 
for modifying those established forms 
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by which he conceives the interests | narrations of the Gospels, must have 
of religion are injured. We concur} been somewhat nugatory, if the facts 


in many of his sentiments: but we 
must be allowed to state that we be- 
fore had not such a high estimation of 
the virtues of Sucrates as the author 
of his “ Religion” appears to enter- 
tain. We intend, at some future pe- 
riod, to avail ourselves of some of the 
contents of this instructive little vo- 
lume. 


Divarication of the New Testament 
into Doctrine and History. By 
Tuomas Wireman, Esq. Treuttel 
and Wurtz, Soho Square. 


Tue design of this work is to establish 
and advance the truth of the Christian 
Revelation, by adducing the superior 
and transcendant excellence which its 
doctrines display, and thus to place 
its divine authenticity beyond the sus- 
picion or reach of historical criticism. 
That the internal evidence and cha- 
racter of the Gospels is of the highest 
importance, and that the practical in- 
struction which it would communi- 
cate, and the amelioration which it 
proposes, are of a more exalted utility 
than the mere facts connected with 
its original promulgation, we cer- 
tainly acknowledge. But an attempt 
to separate them, and give that pre- 
ference to the one which may seem 
to invalidate the authority and dimi- 
nish the influence of the other, is an 
experiment which ought to be very 
cautiously made: not that the truth 
of the Christian religion is encum- 
bered with weakness or improbability, 
but because the divarication to which 
we refer, may create some confusion 
and doubt in the minds of inquirers, 
and furnish some convenient though 
infirm data to infidel reasoners. The 
internal and external evidences of 
the truth of Christianity reciprocally 
sustain and illustrate each other; and 
in both their respective spheres they 
are demonstrative and complete. Why 
then should they anxiously be sepa- 
rated? The inspiration which was 
given fur the purpose of the historical 


} 





which it records are to be regarded 
as of little importance. 

We must also observe that there 
are some passages in the introduction 
which might be turned to advantage 
by the enemies of religion. We are 
not aware that the miracles of the 
Gospel were pretended to be perform- 
ed without inverting the laws of na- 
ture, or employing the immediate ex- 
ercise of a supernatural and almighty 
power. Divested of such an origin, 
and under the assumption of their 
being mere results of natural causes, 
they could not give any supernatu- 
rai authentication to an alleged divine 
mission, and the evidence which 
they are thought to afford must 
thence be subverted. Many excel- 
lent remarks, however, are to be 
found in Mr. Wirgman’s ‘“ Intro- 
duction ;” his arrangment of the Gos- 
pels will be found useful to a conside- 
rable extent; and those passages, 
which to us appear faulty and infirm, 
have evidently resulted from a zeal to 
magnify that religion which the hu- 
man mind can never too much reve- 
rence or obey. 





POETRY. 





Appress To Man. 
Ox thou, whose comprehensive mind surveys, 
With rapid glance, the future and the past, 
And spurns that instant hypothetie point 
Which men the present call, while yet it flies, 
How, o’er duration, spreads thy vivid thought, 
And grasps the mighty boundaries of time! 
Thou rollest back the dim and distant age, 
And years, long buried, rise from the profound 
Of vast oblivion; or farther back 
Imagination sweeps, and strives to view 
Time’s infant currents as they issued forth 
From their deep awful source, Eternity ! 
Or through futurity’s dissolving clouds 
Anticipation darts, and, lo, the germ 
Of coming generations is beheld ! 
Thus, each event and feeling, which thy mind 
Would treasure up for permanent delight, 
Are plae’d within thy range,—no image lost, 
But wide remembrance, still embracing all 
Which forms the wise, the beautiful, and good, 


























































































Joins with anticipation, and creates 

The varied pleasures of the human mind. 

Thus spirit, unrestrain’d by time and space, 

Defies the bonds of sense and matter’s power. 

Oh! hast thou felt a single throb of joy 

Thou wouldest not again revive? Does hope 

Ne’er lead thee onward to the pictur’d hour 

Of pleasures so renew’d? And shall thy mind 

Thus form’d,and wishing for each high delight, 

And ev’ry moment growing more mature 

In wish, perhaps, in means, of happiness, 

Is this thy wondrous faculty to sink 

Into extinction dark, and consciousness, 

No more responsive, thrill with inward joy? 

Thou couldst not, even hadst thou only known 

A dull and frigid being, unillumed 

By the delightful sunshine of the breast— 

E’en this possession thou wouldst not forego 

To sink in endless and insensate death, 

And, after being, be reduced to nought! 

The worm still clings to its half conscious life, 

And e’en that life for ever would extend! 

And art thou, then, less sensible and wise 

Than that poor sightless and degraded worm ? 

To this thy heart will never give assent. 

Thy spirit will recal each faded joy, 

And bid eternity restore its bloom ! 

Or if the gloom of sadness dim thy path 

Hope onward shines,—as oft the distant sky 

Beams brightness while the storm cloud ’s 
hov’ring near. 

Oh can delusion so obscure thy mind— 

So chill the native dictates of thy heart, 

That iron Infidelity can gain 

The gloomy homage of thy cold belief, 

And, fettering thy happiness to sense, 

To Time, that gibes thee with its rapid wing, 

Bid hope expire—the future, darkness seize, 

And sorrowing recollection bring despair! 

Nature expels the thought of endless death, 

And Revelation thunders lasting life! 

Combine the two—conviction must then rise 

And drive insidious disbelief away. 

Bid Virtue aid thee; bid her power extend 

In just proportion with a being made 

For life interminable—joy or woe 

Springing from dispositions of the heart— 

From Faith or dismal Infidelity !— 

Avoid the one, the other wisely chuse ! 


C. P. 





A Prayagr. 
Omniscient Being, whose pervading eye 
Surveyseach world that rolls beneath the sky, 
Present alike in all creation’s parts, 
But chiefly felt within thy children’s hearts ; 
Oh thou, whose fiat bid them know the day, 
And, reason giving, bid their hearts obey, 
Within my breast devotion deep inspire, 
And grant the good implored that I require! 
Oh Jet me inward evil hate and shun, 
And in my life thy sacred will be done! 
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While I in nature thy perfection see, 
| Or read it in the Word reveal’d by thee, 
"Thy renovating influence impart, 
| And make thy children “ perfect as thou art!” 
If, in the gloom of error’s dismal hour, 
I sink beneath some latent sinful power, 
Let instant guilt my trembling heart appal, 
And instant penitence retrieve my fall. 
Subdue the impulse of unhallow'd will, 
And ev'ry thought and wish of good instil. 
As in thy love his being first began, 
Direct my love to universal man. 
To him may kindred sympathy reveal, 
That I his brother and thy offspring feel. 
Bless’d with thy bounty, let me e’er bestow 
What brightens happiness or softens woe! 
Let me, like Hezekiah, live to die, 
And my last hour excite no boding sigh ; 
But, fortitude and hope sustain’d by thee, 
Glide, as a Christian, to eternity! 


Cc. P. 





REPERTORY OF FACTS, 


Observations, and Intelligence. 





THE HAPPINESS OF HEAVEN. 


Ir is observed by Boyle, that if our 
pleasures do admit of accession, they cer- 
tainly do receive it from the assurance 
that we shall taste them for ever, and 
perpetually repeat, or rather continue, 
the same renewed fruition to an eternity, 
endeared by nothing more than by the 
quiet leisure it will afford us undisturbed- 
ly to employ it in the celebrating of the 
Author’s praises; and in a condition hap- 
pier in that we grow past doing rather 
than suffering ill. In beaven, our unex- 
hausted joys will be so numberless and 
so immense, that we shall need, as well as 
have, eternity itself to taste them fully. 





THE INVETERACY OF MENTAL DISEASHi 

The same distinguished author re- 
marks, that ambition, lust, revenge, and 
even that vain conversation which young 
gentlemen are pleased to think so inno- 
cent, are really more formidable and per- 
nicious diseases and calamities than those 
which reduce men to take physic, or thrust 
them into hospitals ; for the dangerous- 
ness of the disease must be judged of by the 
nobleness of the part affected. 





THE NECESSITY OF USEFULNESS AND 
ACTIVITY. 


Of solitude, perpetual or frequent, Dr. 
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Johnson remarked, that it is dangerous to 
reason without being favourable to vir- 
tue; pleasures of some sort are as necessary 
to the intellectual as to the corporeal 
health. The solitary mortal is probably 
superstitious, and possibly mad : the mind 
stagnates for want of employment, grows 
morbid, and is extinguished like a candle 
in foul air. 


SOUNDS. 


Sounds are produced either by the per- 
cussion, collision, or friction, of two ma- 
terial substances, one against the other; 
the stroke of which occasions a vibratory 
motion in the parts which come into con- 
tact ; and this motion being immediately 
communicated to the surrounding air, 
produces a succession of slight condensa- 
tions or pulses in it, of an orbicular form, 
which expand every way very rapidly, so 
as to be distinguished by the ear at a 
considerable distance. The manner in 
which the pulses move along, may be 
seen by observing the waves as they move 
spontaneously on the suriace of a piece of 
water. These dv not carry the water for- 
ward with them, but every part of the sur- 
face rises and falls as the wave passes it, 
always returning into its former place. 
So the pulses of sound slightly compress 
and relax the air, and then pass on, leav- 
ing the mass where it was before it was 
agitated. Nor is it by their pressure on 
the organs of hearing that these pulses 
become perceptible; for this pressure is 
inconceivably small ; but their rapid suc- 
cession produces a kind of titillation, 
which excites a more exquisite sensation 
than their pressure could possibly pro- 
duce. 


EQUANIMITY OF TEMPER. 

It isa general rule for the conduct of 
life,” says Tully, “that we should be free 
from passion, from all violent motions of 
the soul, and that our discourse should be 
without any transports of anger or desire.” 
But nought but Religion can radically 
effect what Tully proposes. 


CHARITY BOXES AT. CHURCH DOORS. 

An obvention, or casual act of charity, 
appears to have originated in this coun- 
try in the year 693, when Inis reigned 
king of the West Saxons. At this period 
an iron chest or box was fixed in the 





porch of the church, or in some conspicu- 
ous place near the entrance. Here such 
persons as attended divine service depo- 
sited their mite; some a half-penny, some 
a penny, others two-pence, or what they 
thought proper and convenient, while 
others contributed nothing. As scon as 
divine service was over, the minister and 
churchwardens examined the chest, and 
gave what money it contained to charit- 
able uses,—to succour the widow and the 
fatherless orphan, the sick, the infirm, 
and the destitute. But the obvention 
was not originally intended for the use of 
the clergy, though it is now claimed as 
one of their dues. 


THE “PETER PENNY.” 


This is a species of due now claimed by 
the clergy of the establishment. It was 
originally given at a synod, held by Inn 
and Offa, kings of the West Saxons, in 
the year 720, for the endowment of an 
English School at Rome ; and the minis- 
ters of every district or wapentake, were 
bound upon their oath to collect it from 
every opulent house. The money so col- 
lected was to be transmitted to Pope 
Gregory, and to be appropriated exclu- 
sively to the purpose for which it was 
designed. 





SINGULAR ILLUSTRATION OF AN ORB- 
SCURE SCRIPTURE PASSAGE, 


In the nineteenth volume of the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, Dr. Molyneux has 
described a prodigious flight of insects, 
which appeared on the north-west coast of 
the county of Galway, in 1688. They 
committed such devastations, and were so 
numerous, that the Irish people were 
compelled to cook and adapt them as 
food, for the purpose of preventing the 
starvation otherwise inevitable ; and from 
his account they appear greatly to have 
resembled the Hebrew J/ek. This insect 
belonged to the tribe called, by naturalists, 
Koleopteros, the scarabeus, or beetle kind. 
It is thought to be the same species of 
beetle which is called, by Aristotle, melo- 
lanthe, from its devouring the blossoms 
of apples, and is known to English read- 
ers as the doars, or hedge-chaffers. After 
demonstrating that these insects were 
identical with the bruchos meutioned in 
Joel and Nahum, and Leviticus, and 
rendered into English by the term can- 
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ker-worm, the doctor observes, “I can- 
not help taking particular notice of it, 
and giving my thoughts more fully upon 
the rationale of that odd clause in the | 
Jewish laws where Moses tells the [srael- 
ites (Levit. xi. 21,22), These ye may 
eat, of every flying creeping thing that 
goeth on all four, which have legs above 
their feet, to leap withal upon the earth ; 
even these of them ye may eat; the 
locust after his kind, and the bald locust 
after his kind, and the grasshopper after 
his kind.” Now I must confess, notwith- 
standing all the learned commentators 
have said upon this passage, it has hither- 
to seemed to me very strange and unac- 
countable, that here among the pure, 
wholesome creatures proper for human 
nourishment, beetles and those other 
nasty, dry, unpromising vermin, should 
be thought fit to be reckoned upon as 
proper for the food of man. But since 
I have some little experience of what has 
happened among ourselves, 1 cannot but 
admire the providence of God, and the 
providence of his lawgiver Moses, who 
foresecing the great dearth and scarcity 
which these vermin might one day bring 
upon his people, had a particular regard 
to it, and, therefore, gives them here a 
permissive precept, or a sort of hint what 
they should do, when the corn, grass, 
vlive-trees, fruit-trees, and other pro- 
visions were destroyed by the locust and 
bruchos, or beetle, swarming in the land, 
why then, for want of other nourishment, 
and rather than starve, he tells them 
they might eat and live upon the filthy 
destroyers themselves, and yet be clean! 


THE ANTI- 





And thus we see the native Irish (though | 
unknown to themselves,) were authors of | 
a practical commentary on this part of | 


the Levitical law, and, by matter of fact, | ‘bes 


have expl: 1ined what were the sense and 
meaning of this otherwise so dark and 
abstruse text.” 





THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 
The annual meeting of this society took 
place during the last month, and the re- 
port was tolerably favourable. The mect- 





ing, however, was distinguished and dis- 
graced by a motion, by which persons | 
professing the Unitarian faith were to be | 
excluded from being eligible as members 
of the society. We will not attempt an | 


INFIDEL. 


analysis of the arguments by whick 
Mr. Gordon attempted to sustain his mo- 
tion. Whether the society be a religious 
one or not is of very little consequence 
in the practical estimation of the ques- 
tion. It isa society whose object is the 
universal distribution of the Bible as the 
Word of God, containing all truth requi- 
site to salvation. Any man, whatever 
may be his private interpretation of cer- 
tain passages, can by the plain, sim- 
ple construction of the constitution of 
this society, be eligible for a member. 
Of the narrow minded bigotry which 
would exclude the aid of any body of 
persons on account of theological pecu- 
liarities, we can hardly trust ourselves to 
speak. If the necessity and advantages 
of circulating the Scriptures be admitted 
and desired by the candidates for mem- 
bership, what more has any individual a 
right to demand or enforce? The Scrip- 
tures are sent forth without comment or 
note, and we suppose that a Unitarian 
subscription for extending their circula- 
tion would not, by any mysterious occult 
process, influence the mind of the re- 
ceiver to put the precise Unitarian con- 
struction on any of the parts that he 
might read. The objection to Unita- 
rians being members, from these plain 
and obvious reasons, is altogether secta- 
rian and useless; and its spirit seems 
much allied with that of the inquisition. 
Had the motion been adopted, where 
could we define its end? ‘The most pow- 
erful party at any time might expel the 
weaker, and thus a multitude of sincere 
reverencers of God’s Word be prohibited 
from lending their aid in its propagation. 
Sueh an attempt to restrict the powers of 
the society, might have answered in the 
\sheee of a Laub. 








Nesscna TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Paper sent by F. would be well 
adapted for our pages were it abridged. In 
our limited space, articles of great length 
are inadmissible, as their insertion would 
prevent that variety which will form a dis- 
tinctive character of the pages of the AntT1I- 
INFIDEL. 

We shall attend to the suggestion of W. C. 
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